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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CircuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Perfectionism. 
Communism, 


Theology, ‘Sociology, Bible 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popuiar 
sense of the term. ‘They call their social system BisLe Communism 
or CompLex MarriaGe, and hold to freedom of love only withm 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zo¢ mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly | ded and sep d from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. ‘The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the e and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
* sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot a!! settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are, 
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INSPIRATION THE PRIVILEGE OF 
BELIEVERS. 





BY J. H. NOYES. 


HE opinion prevails very generally in the 

world, ‘that the age of inspiration, as 
well as the age of miracles, is past ; and it is 
considered almost blasphemy for persons to 
believe that they are or can be inspired by God. 
But what is inspiration? The word is a com- 
pound of the Latin 7 and sro, the primitive 
meaning of which is, 4 breathe into. The in- 
spiration of God therefore properly signifies 
the in-breathing of the Spirit of God. ‘This 
operation seems to have been fitly symbolized 
by the act of Christ which is recorded in John 
20: 22, where, having commissioned his disci- 
ples, it is said, “ He breathed on them, and saith 
unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” Now it 
is common to hear professors of religion speak 
of having the spirit of prayer, and of the out- 
pouring of the Spirit of God, for instance, in 
revivals. But whoever professes to believe in 
these things in reality professes a belief in 
inspiration. If people believe in conversion, 
as the work of God’s spirit, they must receive 
the idea of being inspired. ‘Taking the word 
inspiration, as we should do, in its original 
meaning, we shall learn that all our spiritual 
attainments are in consequence of the in- 
breathing of the spirit of God. The most 
common idea is, however, that inspiration 
implies some sfecial revelation, or infallible direc- 
tion of the mind, by the Holy Spirit. Even 
among Perfectionists, to a considerable extent, 
it has been confined to a few things, such as 
being led by the Spirit /@ go somewhere, or /0 do 
some particular thing. These special manifes- 
tations, though they have their, place, are the 
least important parts of inspiration. They 
may be said to be anoma/ous, out of the natural 
order of things, or exceptions to the general 
rule. There are two kinds of inspiration which 
are more important than this special kind. 
The first and most valuable is that yeneral in- 
fluence of God’s spirit, which may be called 
(and is called in Scripture) an anointing. The 
Jews, and other ancient nations, were accus- 
tomed on festal occasions to anoint themselves 
with oil. ‘This had an effect to make their 
bodies more supple and active, to exhilarate 
and exalt the tone of the system—an effect 
similar perhaps to that produced by a stimu- 
lating vapor bath. So the effect of the general 
influence or anointing of God’s Spirit will be, 
to give vivacity, life, and energy to the whole 
man. It will elevate the tone of our whole 
system, and give strength, keenness of percep- 
tion, and activity to all our faculties ; thus 
making us quick of understanding, and prompt 
in extemporaneous action. This general in- 
fluence or anointiffg, then; we should seek as 
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the most valuable kind of inspiration ; foras- 
much as it is more important to do ad things 
well, than to have a special talent for one par- 
ticular thing. “Ye have an unction from the 
Holy one,” says the apostle John, “and [he 
does not say, This unction leads you to do 
some particular action, but] ye now al/ things.” 
By receiving this unction, or anointing from the 
Holy One, men are made partakers of his at- 
tributes: they think and see and know and act 
as God does. 

A second kind of inspiration, though more 
special in its operation than that we have just 
described, is one which is founded on the 
original nature of man. God made human 
nature right. He made it in such a manner 
that, had it not been disordered and perverted 
by the devil and sin, it would always act right. 
The common idea of religionists is, that the 
propensities and passions ought to be suppress- 
ed, and subdued under the dominion of con- 
science. But every original passion and appe- 
tite, both of body and soul, is right in itself, be- 
cause itis given of God. Each one has its place ; 
and if all were under proper influence they 
would act right. Conscience would have only 
its proper sphere. All the desires would act 
in harmony with one another, and with the will 
of God. Hence one important method of in- 
spiration which God employs is this: instead 
of telling men by special revelation to do this 
or that, he seizes upon their désires ; and thus 
leads them to do what he would have them, 
not because they are required to by 1 verbal 
command, but because they desire to do it. 
Thus, for instance, God may excite in us an 
eiger desire to investigate a certain truth, or 
pursue any given course which shall accomplish 
his purpose. If we yield ourselves faithfully 
to him, so that he can take full possession of 
us, our desires will become like the keys of an 
organ, on which he can play as he pleases. 
We shall find that God’s finger, though unseen, 
is on the keys: and that he can make glorious 
music. We may think, perhaps, that a partic- 
ular passion or part of our nature is barren 
and dead, and that it will never act again. 
But when the proper time comes, God puts his 
finger oa the key; the passion again awakes 
and comes forth with all its freshness and life. 

The two kinds or methods of inspiration 
of which we have now spoken may be called 
the general and the special. The third kind, 
viz., that of special revelations, or by which 
persons are led by the Spirit to do some par- 
ticular thing (which we have before mentioned), 
may be called the extra-special. This, though 
not so important as the other kinds, is never- 
theless valuable as one of God’s agencies, and 
will be given where it is needed. The first 


kinds are best adapted toa permanent and 
For we can hardly suppose 


heavenly state. 
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that the inhabitants of heaven often have 
need of special revelations—which are of the 
nature of law—to direct their actions. ‘They 
are governed, not by law, but by the Spirit 
of life. All their desires being under the finger 
of God, he can move them as he pleases. 

As to the means of attaining the inspiration 
of God, whatever increases our attraction to- 
ward him, increases the facility of our receiving 
his inspiration. When God approaches us, we 
feel the power of his attraction; and this 
attraction acting on us makes us more attrac- 
tive to him. ‘Thus the effect becomes in turn 
a cause, which produces a reciprocal effect. 
God is the first cause of attraction: he first 
approaches us, and by infusing his life into us 
makes us more lovely. As he comes nearer 
and nearer, his attraction increases ; and at the 
same time we become more susceptible to his 
influences. ‘Thus the effect will be multiplied, 
we might say, in a geometrical ratio. If then 
we would be recipients of his inspiration, and 
increase our susceptibility to his influences, we 
must yield to the action of his Spirit. When 
we feel the power of his attraction upon us, we 
must give heed to it, and act with it. It is not 
by praying, in our own will and in our own time, 
and forcing ourselves as it were into his pres- 
ence, uncalled, that we shall most favor his in- 
spiration; but we should, as the apostle ex- 
horts, “ze«/h unto prayer,” and so give free 
course to God’s spirit when it acts upon us. 

The benefits which we shall receive from 
this inspiration will be great and increasing. 
‘The more we become the subjects of God’s in- 
fluences, the greater will be our improvement 
in all that is excellent. His life will pervade 
and leaven our whole nature, and the result 
will ultimately be, perfection of character. We 
should therefore treasure up in our hearts every 
instance we experience of God’s inspiration, 
and let it be the seed of a future harvest. ‘This 
is God’s intention in bestowing his gifts upon 
us. It is not that we should consume them for 
our own present enjoyment, but that we should 
make them the sced or capital for future in- 
crease. ‘loo many seem to be ignorant of 
God’s designs in giving them benefits. He 
gives them sced-corn, and they eat it up. Sim- 
ilar remarks may apply as to the use we should 
make of God’s providences, as affording seed or 
capital for faith. If we carefully treasure them 
up, they will be an increasing source of confi- 
dence in him. Our experience will “ work hope, 
that maketh not ashamed ;” we shall acquire at 
length a fund of faith and love, that will be 
unfailing ; and our hearts will be established 
forever. 

CURE OF DISEASE BY FAITH. 

BY J. L. SKINNER. 
E propose to give a summary statement 
of the principal grounds of our belief, 
that the salvation revealed in the gospel in- 
cludes the salvation of the body as well as 
that of the soul. 

1. It has been the general belief of pro- 
fessed Christians that disease and death are 
the consequences of sin: that the human race 
would have been exempt from these evils if 
man had never sinned. And the Bible cer- 





tainly authorizes this belief. The apostle 
Paul explicitly states, that death entered into 
the world dy sin. Rom. 5: 12. The prophet 
Isaiah, predicting the future glory of Jerusa- 
lem, says, “ The inhabitants shall not say I am 
sick: [and he adds asa reason], the people 
that dwell therein shad/ be forgiven their iniqui- 
ty.” Isa. 33: 24. So Christ when he healed 
the sick, evidently taught that sin and disease 
were connected in the way of cause and effect, 
and plainly signified, that to forgive one’s sins 
was equivalent to healing his diseases: thus— 
“Whether is easier to say, Thy sens be forgiven 
thee, or to say, Arise and walk.” Again, his 
language concerning the woman whom he 
healed of a spirit of infirmity which had 
bound her for eighteen years, manifestly im- 
plies that he regarded her disease as the ef- 
fect of diabolical agency. “Ought not this 
woman,” said he, “zhom Satan hath bound, \o, 
these eighteen years, be loosed from this 
bond?” From these representations, then, 
which we believe to be true, concerning the or- 
igin of disease, we conclude that if the gos- 
pel saves man from sin, it will also, in its full 
development, save him from disease, which is 
the effect of sin. 

2. Deliverance from sickness was promised 
to obedience, even under the dispensation of 
Moses: thus—“ If thou wilt diligently hearken 
to the voice of the Lord thy God, and wilt do 
that which is right in his sight, and wilt give 
ear to his commandments, and keep all his 
statutes, I will put none of those diseases upon 
thee which I have brought upon the Egyp- 
tians; for 7 am the Lord that healeth thee.” 
“ And ye shall serve the Lord your God, and 
he shall bless thy bread and thy water ; avd / 
will take sickness away from the midst of thee.” 
Ex. 15: 26, 23:25. If such blessings were 
bestowed under the law, surely as great bless- 
ings must be given to those who receive the 


+| gospel—that new and “ better covenant, which 


was established upon better promises.” —_ Paul 
declares that “ a// the promises of God are in 
Christ yea, and in him amen.” 


3. It was predicted by the prophets con- 
cerning the Messiah, that he should “ proclaim 
liberty to the captives, and the opening of the 
prison to them that are bound,” etc. And Mat- 
thew, after relating of Jesus that he cast out evil 
spirits with his word, and healed all that were 
sick, says that this was the fulfillment of that 
which was spoken by the prophets, viz. : “ Him- 
self took our infirmities and bare our sick- 
nesses.” 

4. In accordance with these declarations, we 
find that the miracles of Christ, during his 
personal ministry, consisted in great part of 
the cure of diseases. The removal of dis- 
ease therefore, though secondary in import- 
ance to salvation from sin, was evidently an 
appropriate part of the work he came to ac- 
complish, 

5. This work of healing was not confined 
to Christ’s personal ministry. He gave to 
his apostles the same power that he exer- 
cised himself; and he declared that among 
the signs that should follow them that believe 
should be these, viz.: “If they drink any 
deadly thing it shall not hurt them: they shall 
lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover.” 








And accordingly we find in the history of the 
Primitive Church, that the cure of sickness 
and infirmity, through faith, was one of the 
gifts that continued to be manifested, and was 
of no uncommon occurrence. Moreover, we 
find no intimation in the teachings of either 
Christ or-his apostles, that this gift was to be 
confined to that age. 


6. Our bodies are declared to be “the mem- 
bers of Christ,” and “temples of the Holy 
Ghost.” As we are “bought with a price,” 
including our bodies as well as our souls, we 
are therefore to glorify God both in our bodies 
and in our spirits. And can we suppose that 
God is equally pleased with bodies that are 
full of disease—that he is as much glorified 
in such—as he is with those which are healthy? 
Further, as the church is the ‘body of Christ, 
and as believers are members in particular, 
and as the “fe of Christ dwells in his body and 
pervades all the members, we infer that the 
natural effect of his life must be to overcome 
disease and death in the members. 


7. There are, even now, many living wit- 
nesses of the power of faith to overcome dis 
ease. Without pretending to relate any extra- 
ordinary miracles, or desiring to gratify a mor- 
bid taste for signs.and wonders, we might 


‘mention the names of a considerable number 


of the receivers of the doctrine of holiness, 
who can bear witness in their own case to 
the power of faith in improving or restoring 
their health. Indeed, we believe it has been 
almost the uniform testimony of those who 
have believed in and confessed Christ as a 
whole Savior, if they were invalids, that the 
reception of the gospel has improved their 
health. And in view of all the evidence before 
us, we think there is abundant ground to hope 
for still more extensive developments of the 
health-giving power of the gospel, and to hold 
fast the profession of our faith without waver- 
ing; confidently trusting that we shall at 
length “ overcome, by the blood of the Lamb 
and by the word of our testimony.”—.Sfiritual 
Magazine. 


GOOD WILL TO MAN. 





[Selected from G. W. N.’s “ritings.] 

ERSONS whose faith exposes them to 

persecution and peril from bigotry and 
unbelief, are sometimes in danger of a feeling 
like misanthropy—as though their destiny in 
pursuing the truth was to lead them into ever- 
lasting variance with mankind. We should 
carefully avoid any such conclusion, and let no 
provocation of present injury, for conscience’ 
sake, abate our cordiality and hopefulness of 
heart toward the world. 


For it is not true that we are in a war with 
mankind, or anything like it. On the contrary, 
we are in the deepest sympathy with them. As 
between us and the universal man, the deep - 
unexpressed life of the race, there is the best 
understanding and fellowship. Like the gos- 
pel, and like all the true genius that ever was, 
we are doing and expressing what is deepest 
in all good men, but which the conventionali- 
ties of selfishness, the law and the devil, have 
hitherto hindered from development. It is 
only the superficial that dwells in convention- 
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alities, and is in contact with the spirit of 
Satan, that is offended and makes trouble. 
There is no occasion, then, for any unkindness 
towards men, whatever may be the appear- 
ances of hostility from them. The quarrel is 
after all unreal, and cannot be permanent. We 
will heartily consider ourselves iz partnership 
with mankind, bound to do them all the good 
we can ; our experience shall be that of public 
agents of the common good ; and in suffering 
wrong we will remember that the real heart of 
the world is not our enemy, but our ally and 
friend. 


WOOD-CRAFT. (New Series.) 
I. 


BY J. P. HUTCHINS. 


“ AIT a moment, if you please,” said 


Churchill, as he laid his hind softly on 
Jones’s arm.” ‘ Were you going to shoot that owl, 
that sober, unsuspecting, honest owl? I tell you, 
Jones, I always feel a shadow of regret when I 
shoot an owl. I think I should never shoot one 
of those nocturnal birds if I first stopped to reflect 
a little; but I own that my love for sport some- 
times gets the advantage of my moderation, and I 
regret when it is too late. Be so good as to lower 
your gun, Jones, and hear me a little further.” 

“T hate that creature,” growled Jones; “ it’s a 
bird of ill omen to me. Why do you.hinder me?” 

“O, never mind,” said Churchill, “ you may do 
as you like. I was just about to tell you why I 
stopped you.” 

“Excuse me,” said Jones, softening his voice 
and dropping the breech of his gun on the ground, 
and leaning the muzzle against a gigantic pine ; 
“you know, Churchill, that I am always at your 
service ; but I have a particular cause for disliking 
that race of birds. What were you about to say 
to me ?” 

“We must shanty,” said Churchill, changing the 
subject. “Don’t you see the sun disappearing 
behind those peaks? Besides that owl reminds us 
that darkness is not far away. He will keep watch 
for us to-night, and ‘mew’ while we sleep. I sleep 
easy when those fellows sing.” 

“Churchill,” said Jones seriously, “this is a dis- 
mal place. I would rather be anywhere else than 
here to-night. Can’t we move on a little?” 

‘Not a whit. Why look there, Jones; it is 
already so dark that you can hardly tell that big 
birch tree from a balsam. Just set to now, you 
wandering, weary son of Nimrod; and fall that 
birch across yon knoll (we will rest there to-night) ; 
lop off a few cuts from the butt for back-logs, while 
I get some dry stuff to start a fire with, and gather 
a few boughs to keep our bones from pricking this 
cold earth. In twenty minutes we will be so cosily 
stowed away under the starry canopy that the 
wolves will envy us and howl with rage. Hark! 

ethinks I hear them now.” 

Jones obeyed with a will; while Churchill be- 
took himself to his self-appointed task, and for a 
little season these two foresters were left each to 
his own reflections. 

Churchill and Jones were trappers. They were 
veterans in their vocation, and found ample scope 
for their genius in the wilderness of northern 
Maine and New Brunswick. Although Churchill 
was a keen lover of the forest, he had a streak of 
what people call “business shrewdness,” which 
prevented him from following wood-craft for the 
mere pleasure of it; hence, he trapped primarily 
because he saw money in it. On the other hand, 
Jones had several reasons for shouldering his 
knapsack, as often as the trapping season came 
round, and burying himself in the forest. Firstly, 
it had become a habit with him. Secondly, he 





must replenish‘ his empty purse, in order to settle 
arrearages and furnish himself with the requisite 


spending money for the coming year; and, thirdly, . 


he got tired of society and society got tired of 
him; so he plunged into the forest, actuated by 
similar motives to those of a certain periodical 
drunkard. ‘Every time I have a spree,” said the 
man of drink, “it relieves the intolerable monotony 
of this sublunary sojourn, and gives me an entirely 
new set up of ideas.” 

However, Jones was a good worker when in the 
forest, and under the controlling spirit of his com- 
panion was a profitable man in his vocation. 

“Mr. Jones,” said Churchill, when they were 
seated on a bed of boughs before a cheerful fire, 
“how now, my mighty hunter? You have waked 
the saw-whet; vampires and rabbits are dancing 
to his night-long chant, and yonder is the moon 
rising. Shall we float to-night?” 

“Too light,” said Jones. 
the start of us. 


“The moon has got 
Deer will see us first.” 


“ Well, then, if we are not to float you can tell me 
why you are so ill disposed to our neighbor, the 
night-bird.” 

“Can’t do it, Churchill; that is something that I 
never told any man, and I would tell you sooner 
than any other living person. It makes the cold 
chills come to think of it.” 


“Pardon me, Mr. Jones, but that is just the tale 
I want to hear to-night. Secrets are heavy burdens 
and easier borne by two than one. Besides I am 
quite sure you will think better of humanity gen- 
erally, as well as of the owl, when the secret is out. 
But first I will finish my plea in the owl’s behalf, 
while you pick that partridge’s bones. 

“JT do not like to molest an owl because he is 
harmless in this remote wilderness; and if I kill 
him he is of no value to me. I cast him to the 
earth in his feathers—aye, in his feathers. That 
reminds me of an owl that I once shot from a dry 
tamarack, a beautiful little owl, so small that I fired 
four bullets before he fell. He was little larger 
than a nutmeg, and mottled with rufous and white ; 
actually covered with feathers from his mouth to 
the tip of his toes. No, they were not feathers. 
He fell on a bunch of gray moss that harmonized 
so well with his color that I could see little else of 
him but two great, sad eyes looking out of a bunch 
of down. I did not weep over what I had done ; 
but when I figured up my account, how did I stand ? 
Why I was minus four rounds of ammunition, plus 
the dead carcass of an owl, m.nus my time in 
shooting it. But what was I to do with the car- 
cass? Throw it to the ground, of course—trample 
that ‘beautiful, soft piece of nature’s handiwork in 
the dirt; that’s all. Then you see, Mr. Jones, that 
altered my account a little and made me altogether 
minus—a very poor speculation. 

“ However, that circumstance occurred 
years ago. I have killed one owl since. 
on the wing. I made a fine shot, just injuring one 
wing enough to disable him. When I approached 
him his countenance bore unmistakeable signs of 
distress mingled with reproach, and he looked over 
his shoulder at me like one intent on getting a 
peep into the fundamental cause of things. In 
this case, however, I thought that I eased my mind 
a little by giving him to the man who stuffs birds ; 
but not much after all, for whenever I visit the 
rooms of the artist, there sits the owl like the 
saintly raven of yore; ever sitting, ever staring, 
with that same sad and silent mien: 


many 
He was 


“*Ghastly, grim, and ancient raven, wandering from the nightly 
shore :”” 


And now, Mr. Jones, to conclude my plea in behalf 
of the owl I will quote from my mother. She 


used frequently to say to me, ‘James, when you 
take life you take away that which you cannot 
give.. So remember, my son, never to wantonly de- 





stroy the life of any living creature.’ But, after 
all, I have no prickings of conscience about killing 
owls if there is occasion for it; but if that fellow 
that sits out there among the evergreens will squall 
at us to night, I say let him squall. It may do him 
good. What say you, Mr. Jones ?” 

“Well, Churchill, your plea has the merit of be- 
ing a long one, if nothing more. I was thinking of 
your advice to mein the outset. Very likely I 
have kept that secret long enough—should’nt won- 
der if I should be a better man if it was out; it 
won’t do any harm to try, will it? Will you keep 
silent, Churchill ?” 

* Mr. Jones, you can depend upon me in this 
matter.” 

(To be continued.) 


A WONDERFUL LAND. 





A writer in an English magazine gives a graphic 
description of the physical and historical marvels 
of Iceland, from which the following paragraphs 
are extracts : 


Geographically it belongs to the Western conti- 
nent, and yet historically and politically it is a 
member of the Eastern. It lies close under the 
Arctic circle where winter prevails during three- 
quarters of the year, and is surrounded by seas 
filled with icebergs ; and yet boiling geysers and 
fountains of heated steam burst everywhere from 
its surface, while great volcanos pour down into 
its valleys and upon its plains streams of molten 
lava. The nearest neighbors of the Icelanders 
are the Eskimos of Greenland, yet while the 
Eskimos are sunk to the nether level of igno- 
rance, the Icelanders have raised themselves to 
an elevated plane of enlightenment. And so the 
wonderful island lies there, a link between the two 
hemispheres, a site where the most opposite of ele- 
ments, heat and cold, are constantly contending 
for sovereignty ; the seat of a race of the highest 
civilization in close contact with a race of the 
lowest barbarism. Nor does this end the chap- 
ter of contradictions. Lying almost beyond the 
range of either animal or vegetable production 
the island still yields commodities which many 
more favored localities cannot furnish. 


It rivals semi-tropical Italy in the value of its 
sulphur mines, temperate Germany in the variety 
of its mineral waters—Scotland and Norway in 
the fertility of its salmon fisheries, and annually 
produces, in proportion to its population, three 
times the number of horses and sheep raised in 
our own State of New York. It exports several 
articles which are either found nowhere else, or, 
if found, are of greatly inferior quality, such as 
the down of the eider-cuck—the feldspar so large- 
ly. used in optical experiments, and that semi- 
carbonized wood, known as surturbrand, which, 
as a material for the manufacture of furniture, 
equils the famous ebony of the tropics. A land 
of glaciers, and suffering keenly from the chill 
winds that blow off the icy shores of Green- 
land, Iceland’s chief harbors’ are open all the 
year round, while those of the Baltic far to the 
South are frequently closed. A treeless country. 
its inhabitants often burn the costliest of woods 
—mahogany, rosewood, and Brazil wood—which 
has been borne to them trom the tropics, at no 
expense tor freight. by the current of the Gulf 
Stream. A land where the wheat will not ripen, 
its people possess in abundance a vegetable growth, 
the Lichin tslandious, which in far richer countries 
is accounted a luxury. A _ nation almost destitute 
of schools, all of its sons and daughters are 
taught to read and write from their earliest 
years. 

The history and philology of the island present 
features equally strange and striking. It is the 
smallest of the Teutonic communities, while its 
speech is the most ancient, and grammatically 
the richest of all the Teutonic dialects. In it are 
preserved the oldest poems, the oldest political 
orations, and the oldest religious ideas of the race. 
It is, as has been said, the feeblest of all the 
Teutopic communities, yet it was the first to de- 
velop a republican system of government, the 
first to establish trial by jury, the first to compile 
codes of law. The colonization of the island fur- 
nished a parallel in the ninth century to the coloni- 
zation of New England in the seventeenth, its 
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pioneers seeking its barren shores for the selfsame 
reason that led the Puritans to the rock-bound 
coasts of Massachusetis and Connecticut. 


No nation sosmallas Iceland has so large a 
literature. Its number of printed books amounts 
to many thousands, and the number of unprinted 
works, preserved as manuscripts in the public libra- 
ries of Europe, is at least equally great. Nor is 
this literature, as is the case with many minor 
nationalities and with most colonial communities, 
made up of translations, but is almost wholly com- 
posed of original works. With the exception of the 
Bible and a few theological works, Homer and 
one or two other classics, Milton, Klopstock, Pope 
and portions of Shakspeare, Byron and Burns, 
very little of the literature of other nations has 
been translated into Icelandic. 

But through it all, through the present days when 
its speech opens up a mine of wealth to the lin- 
guist of every Germanic tribe, as through those past 
days when its writers were the chroniclers of all 
the neighboring Germanic nations, the venerable 
island floats upon the gray waters of the distant 
northern sea, the wonder alike of the naturalist 
and the philosopher. The former sees in it a 
display of nature’s powers under forms which 
they nowhere else assume; the latter sees init a 
nation, weak in numbers, maintaining unchanged 
for almost a thousand years, against obstacles never 
before surmounted by man, its language, and cus- 
toms. 
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We commend the article on our first page, “ In- 
spiration the Privilege of Believers,” as of special 
interest. If there is a single truth in the gospel of 
transcendent importance, it is that Christ dwells 
in believers, “working in them to will and to do,” 
and inspiring their thoughts and deeds ; and yet we 
read in the highest theological publication of the 
day, that “inspiration was a special and temporary 
gift communicated to the apostles, just as would 
be the case were a telescope of extraordinary 
powers placed in the hands of a body of astron- 
omers, and then destroyed!” Certainly, inspira- 
tion was communicated to the whole body of be- 
lievers, and not alone to the apostles ; and there 
is no ground for assuming that it was a temporary 
gift. It might as well be assumed that salvation 
itself was a temporary gift. 


DIVISION OF LABOR—ITS APPLICATION TO 
HOUSEHOLD INDUSTRY. 





HE political economists, from Adam Smith 

down to Arthur Latham Perry, grow elo- 
quent when they touch upon the question of divi- 
sion of labor. This, they all tell us, is the grand 
means of increasing production and perfecting its 
results. The old illustration, introduced by Dr. 
Smith in his “ Wealth of Nations,” is often cited, 
and admirably answers its purpose of showing how 
greatly the processes of production are facilitated 
by the division of labor. In an establishment 
employing ten persons Dr. Smith found (and this 
was nearly’a century ago) that 48,000 pins were 
made in a day, when probably not more than 200 
would have been made if each individual had per- 
formed all the varied processes alone. 

There are many other advantages besides im- 
proved dexterity resulting from division of labor. 
Prof. Perry sums them up as follows: 

“2. The saving of the time which is commonly 
lost in passing from one species of work to another, 
and in the change of place, position, and tools. 

“3, The invention of a great number of ma- 
chines which facilitate and abridge labor in all its 
departments. Because the simple task which com- 
plete division of labor gives to each operator is 








precisely what machinery may most easily be made 
to perform, and what the operator, if intelligent, 
will be most likely to devise machinery for. 

“4. The saving of the waste of material, partly 
as the result of this improved dexterity ; and fre- 
quently, also, as the result of the shorter time re- 
quired to finish up the product. 

“5. The more economical distribution of labor 
by classing the operatives according to their 
strength, skill, and experience. The easier parts 
may be performed by women and by children, 
whose labor is less expensive; the ruder parts 
by ruder hands; and only the more difficult 
processes by the most skillful workmen, who must 
be highly paid. Next to the first, this advantage 
is the most important. 

“6. There is a saving in tools. The various 
implements, being now in constant use, yield a 
better return for their original cost ; and therefore 
their owners can afford to have them of a better 
quality, and this, too, facilitates production.” 

The political economists co not stop with this enu- 
meration of the advantages of division of labon 
They affirm, what is obviously true, that without di- 
vision of labor very few things would be produced at 
all. ‘As to the numerous comforts and luxuries of 
civilized life there are few that could be made from 
beginning to end bya single man, unaided by pre- 
vious accumulations resulting from division of labor. 
For be it remembered, he must also make his own 
tools, there having been previously no mining, no 
forging, no wood-cutting for him. He could not 
make a pin, a button, a shoe-tie.” (See American 
Exchange and Review for Sept., p. 6.) 

The thought suggests itself on reading these laud- 
ations of division of labor that, comparatively little 
advantage is yet taken of the principle. For ex- 
ample, the idea is not generally considered of ap- 
plying it to that department of industry wherein 
there is the most unattractive drudgery and the 
most need of its application—household labor. 
With its advantages as above specified in mind, 
watch the daily routine of any housewife in this 
country or elsewhere, and see- how completely 
she is debarred from them. Observe the lack of 
skill and dexterity that would result from continu- 
ous attention to a more limited range of duties ; 
‘the countless losses of time in the ever-recurring 
changes of employment; consider how little her 
labor is aided by machinery; notice how at-one 
moment she does what properly belongs to stronger 
hands, and at the next moment occupies herself 
with what a small child might easily perform. 
And, worst of all, there is no hope, absolutely no 
hope, for radical improvement in her circumstan- 
ces—no hope that she may reap the advantages of 
this great principle of modern civilization—so long 
as individualism controls household arrangements. 
The evil may be partially avoided by the rich 
who can afford the patience and expense of keep- 
ing a Bridget or Dinah: But the millions of 
housewives will go on as they have done, dis- 
tracted from morning till night by the demands 
upon their attention and labor; now doing a man’s 
work, and anon a child’s, and accomplishing com- 
paratively little, and that little often imperfectly. 
Nothing appears more patent than that codperation 
(to say nothing of Communism) might abolish a 
large proportion of household and kitchen drudg- 
ery, while securing food and all the other great 
necessaries of life in greater abundance, of im- 
proved quality, and at reduced expense. It 
seems as though the rankest selfishness would 
lead to codéperation for the purpose of gaining 
the rewards promised by this principle of the 
division of labor. Every housewife might be 
an artist in some branch of industry, if per- 
mitted to give continuous attention to it; but 
so long as the system prevails that compels her 
to devote herself daily to multifarious duties, man- 








cooks and man-milliners will gain the premiums. 
Every man knows that one woman has natural tal- 
ents adapting her to excel as a cook; another, 
talents that would make her eminent as a superin- 
tendent of children ; another, talents for order and 
economy ; and soon. Now as household matters 
are arranged not one of these persons may be able 
fully to develop her natural gifts ; the chances are that 
each will go through life doing a hundred things 
indifferently well, and so not fully pleasing herself 
or others. If men do not look at this matter philo- 
sophically, and devise forms of coéperation which 
will facilitate the extension of the great principle 
of division of labor to household industry, it is 
not at all unlikely that the women will by and by 
urge still more radical changes. 

Of course, the principle of political economy we 
are considering cannot be restricted to household 
matters in its application to women: it will de- 
mand and ultimately secure the right of every 
woman to pursue that employment in life for which 
she is best adapted. We speak particularly of 
household industry only because our attention is 
called to it as a department in which there is al- 
most universal need of changes in its facilities and 
arrangements. 


The objections urged against division of labor: 
that it makes work monotonous; that it dwarfs 
mental and physical powers; and that it makes 
one’s prosperity dependent in too great a degree 
on a single branch of business, apply with great 
force in many cases. We can readily believe that 
a man who should spend his life in working at 
pin-heads alone would be likely to have rather a 
poor head himself, and no one would think of de- 
veloping an integral man by setting him to work 
for life at one of the one hundred and odd branches 
of the art of watch-making as carried on in England. 
But these objections do not apply to such division 
of labor as we are urging in household industries. 
The accomplished cook is more like the finisher, 
who understands the construction of every part of 
a watch, than the one who understands only how to 
make its one-hundredth part. There can be no 
monotony in superintending the table arrangements 
of coéperative households ; the study of desirable 
combinations and artistic methods of cooking 
must call forth the mental powers ; and for a long 
time no thoroughly instructed cook will lack oppor- 
tunity for remunerative employment... The same 
considerations apply to other branches of house- 
hold industry. The introduction of the principle 
of division of labor would tend to displace drudgery 
by artistic skill, and to ennoble every necessary duty. 

That all this is impossible without codperation 
is evident; that it can be fully accomplished with 
coéperation alone, must, it would seem, be deter- 
mined in the early future; that it is an inevitable 
result of Christian Communism is already demon- 
strated. , 

The public press has lately been so occupied 
with trivial discussions, personalities, and sensa- 
tional horrors of different kinds, that people have 
perhaps been in danger of losing some portion of 
their former respect for it; but the spectacle now 
presented in New York demonstrates that the press 
is still a great power, and may be made of incalcu- 
lable service in the unceasing conflict with wick- 
edness. The city press, led by a single journal, 
the Zzmes, has thoroughly aroused the citizens of 
that great metropolis to the importance of having 
an honest administration of its affairs. It is diffi- 


cult to conceive how the degree of earnestness 
now actuating them could have been excited with- 
out such aid as was rendered by the 7imcs and 
It is expected that the courts will 
in due time determine to what extent the charges 
are true that are now preferred against the city’s 
officials; and for that decision we can patiently 
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wait. Meanwhile let us rejoice that the press has 
power to awaken the latent virtue of the people, 
and to make evil-doers tremble. 





THE UNITED STATES PATENT LAW: /n- 
structions how to obtain Letters Patent for 
New Inventions. Munn and Co., 37 Park 
Row, New York. 

HIS small hand-book contains, in connection 

with an unnecessary amount of commenda- 
tion of the publishers as patent solicitors, much 
information of value to inventors. It also contains 
a condensed statement of the United States census 
for 1870. The book has of course many para- 
graphs of a sort to stimulate the reader to exercise 
any inventive powers he may possess, such as the 
following : 

“It may be affirmed, asa general rule, that inven- 
tors make money more quickly, more easily, and 
with less expenditure of thought, capital, or labor, 
than any other class of men.” 

The Messrs. Publishers have had great oppor- 
tunities for observation, and should know the truth 
whereof they affirm; but our own observation 
would lead us to modify the paragraph quoted so 
that it would read about like this : 


“It may be affirmed as a general rule, that in- 
ventors make money less quickly, less easily, and 
with more expenditure of thought, capital and la- 
bor, than any other class of men.” 


There are, we know, inventors who have attained 
rapid, easy, and great success ; but for every one 
of this class many may be counted who have toiled 
night and day for weeks, months and years, and 
exhausted every resource, without the reward of 
final success. ° 


A NEW DISCOVERY. 





A NEW discovery has been made in ethics, 
which we hasten to chronicle. The _ vile 
and disgusting sin of profanity may now be prac- 
ticed in a “gentle and becoming” fashion. Cu- 
riously enough an editor of one religious paper 
makes the discovery, and another religious paper 
heralds it to the world. Mr. M. C. Hazzard of the 
Advance is the Columbus of this event, while the 
Independent is the medium for publishing its ad- 
vantages to the restof mankind. The following are 
the principal facts about the discovery that have 
come to hand. An editorial party from the States 
lately made an excursion to Winnipeg and tne Red 
River of the North. Mr. M. C. Hazzard and Bay- 
ard Taylor were among the excursionists. While 
descending the Red River in a steamboat, the dis- 
covery was made according to Mr. Hazzard in the 
following way : 


“The Red. River of the North” is a name so 
stately and imposing as to bespeak an undue rever- 
ence, and to create a vision of a glorious stream, 
sweeping calmly and majestically to its mysterious 
home in the north. It is, alas ! narrow, villainously 
muddy, and tortuously crooked ; and “ never starts 
to go anywhere but what it immediately repents of 
it.’ Two very comfortable steamers manage, by 
fearlessly running into the soft clay banks, to get 
around the sharp bends. - * * oe 
As we come into the British Possessions, however 
the river assumes a respectable width, as every- 
thing British must do; but does not lose its pro- 
voking tendency to run toward all points of the 
compass. Bayard Taylor seeks the shady side of 
the boat, with his manuscript before him. A moment 
after the sun shines broadly on the page on which 
he is writing. He tries another nook, with the 
same result; then another and another; until, 
finally, he has made the round of the steamer. 
Then we hear an explosion— “ this sun!” It 
was gently and becomingly done. The recording 
angel that served Uncle Toby with such alacrity 
without hesitation repeats his kind office; and so 
it stands not against the much-tried author. 





It is perhaps appropriate that the conspicuous 
professor of this new code of morals should be 





the apostle of tobacco-tippling, European infidel- 
ity, and Goetheian poetry. We would hope, how- 
ever, that his new style of “damning the sun,” 
will not become so prevalent as his other im- 
portations. At least the so-called religious press 
should for very shame decline the business of com- 
mending and popularizing it. T. L. P. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 


Tuesday, Sept. 19.—Two car loads of excur- 
sionists here to-day from DeRuyter, having their 
own—the Georgetown—brass-band. A_ pleasant 
party. They dine, hear music, and start for home 
at three in the afternoon. One of the men said he 
started at three in the morning and rode ten miles 
to take the cars. 


—On the 15th of July we moved a small Scotch 
pine to make room for a croquet ground. It was 
about five feet high, and had apparently finished its 
growth for the season. As the tree does not ap- 
pear to feel its change of base, we look on the ex- 
periment as a successful one. With the exception 
of “puddling” the roots and cutting out some of 
the youngest shoots—a precaution quite unneces- 
sary—no special pains were taken. 


—The “ Canadian Trapper” brings us a stalk of 
wild rice (Zizania aquatica) which he has grown 
in some of the pools about the swamp. This is 
the “Indian rice” of the northwestern lakes and 
marshes. It is sometimes called the “water-oat,” 
a name quite fitting when the plant is in fruit. It 
is a reed-like annual, belonging to the grass family, 
and growing from three to nine feet in hight ; stem 
hollow and jointed like the grasses, with long clasp- 
ing leaves ; black grain, half an inch long, bearded, 
but much less chaffy than wheat or rye, pleasant 
to the taste, and so very deciduous that it cannot 
be harvested in bundles. The Indians who de- 
pend on it for their winter supplies gather it by 
beating the rice directly into their canoes. We 
shall probably use the common rice for some time 
to come. 


Thursday, Sept. 21.—A killing frost last night. 
In all our life here we do not remember one that 
came so early. On two occasions we have had 
such in September, but this year the frost is nearly 
a week earlier than ever before. It was too sharp 
for the florists, who tried to save some of their plants 
by covering them with cloth. The meadows this 
morning remind us of Keats’ frosty lines : 





“Ah ! bitter chill it was; 
The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold : 
The hare limped trembling thro’ the frozen grass, 
And silent was the flock in woolly fold.”’ 

—The road which passes through our lands from 
north to south, and on which our buildings stand, 
is neither straight, level, nor broad—it is just the 
reverse of all these. Some years ago it was 
planted with a double row of trees. In this we 
followed a fashion that is very common with your 
enterprising farmers. The trees have grown won- 
derfully, and they not only shade the road, but they 
begin to obstruct the view, like a bar across the 
landscape in front. We have already taken out 
alternate trees, and in one place we have taken 
them all out, in order to give the road light, air, 
and breadth. An avenue of trees is very beautiful 
in a city, where it is always seen from the end, its 
point of advantage. It cannot obstruct the view 
where there is no landscape to be seen. Our ex- 
perience has led us to question the fashion that 
would make us plant our roads with a double line 
of trees, irrespective of everything but shade. 
The view of a hill with sheep and cattle nibbling 
there may be worth more than almost any row of 
trees. . 


—Here is one of our favorite songs. It is by 
H. M. Look, and is called ‘“ Gathering Home.” 
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The music is by Lockwood. Some one, we see, 
has touched up the last stanza a little to make it 
more hopeful. If Mr. Look were here to object to 
this we should have to tell him that he has no busi- 
ness to be dismal, not even for effect. Better sing 
“Old King Cole is a merry old soul,” and be done 
with pathos. 
a 
The sunset fades along the hills, 
Floods of golden light, 
Dying into night : 
Soft twilight now the valley fills ; 
Dim the shadows fall 
Over all: 
Hark to the song the reapers sing, 
As they gather home, 
Blithely gather home, 
Hark, how the vales and woodlands ring ; 
Hark, hark the song the reapers sing. 
CHORUS. 
O sweetly peals the echoing strain, 
As thev joyful come, 
Gath’ring. gath’ring home ! 
O gently steals the glad refrain, 
Echoing, echoing far, echoing far. 
I. 
The huntsmen ride along the hills, 
In the golden light, 
While the coming night 
From spirit-wings the dew distils, 
Bidding quiet fall - 
Over all: 
Hark to the huntsman’s winding horn, 
As they gather home, 
Blithely gather home, 
The tones on twilight zephyrs borne ; 
Hark, hark the huntsman’s winding horn. 
cHorus—O sweetly, &c. 
11. 


O grand will be the harmony, 
When the dawning light, 
Ends the gloomy night, 

And death’s unfathomed mystery 
Never more shall fall 
Over all: 

Then, if the golden harps we hear 
As we gather home, 

Safely gather home, 
We'll know our Father’s throne is near ; 
How sweet those golden harps to hear. 


cHorus—O sweetly, &c. 
REFRAIN. 
O sweet will peal that heavenly strain, 
The blessed come 
Gathering home ; gathering home ; 
And peace will fill the glad refrain 
Ever, evermore, evermore. 

ARRIVALS.—J. B. Herrick, W.H. Woolworth, 
L. H. Bradley, Alice Ackley, Annie Hatch, Jessie 
Hatch, and Ormond Burt, from Wallingford; J. 
H. Barron from Patterson, N. J. 


DEPARTURES.—Mary E. Kellogg, Chas. Otis 
Kellogg, H. H. Skinuer, A. C. Sears, Albert Kins- 
ley, Ellen F. Hutchins, for Wallingford; G. W. 
Hamilton for Chicago ; Mrs. Hatch for Springfield, 
Mass. 

WALLINGFORD. 

Thursday, Sept. 14.—Have made a contract 
with Mr. Doolittle of North Haven for one thou- 
sand loads of gray sand-stone which we are to dig 
on Mount Carmel. Mr. Burt is at work building a 
shanty to cover a forge for the quarry-men. 

—Thursday evcning—Theodore Noyes men- 
tioned a new book in which the author shows that 
fever and ague stops in its travels whenever it 
comes to a place where any other disease pre- 
vails. In coming from Persia or Arabia into 
Europe it would, if there was a fever in Egypt, 
go through Asia Minor, and if there was a fever 
there it would go through Egypt. Mr. N. said, 
“If the doctors are on that track they are on 
their way to discover the spiritual cause of dis- 
ease. Selfishness, acquisitiveness and the spirit 
of ownership would act just in that way. Here 
are two gobbers that fight one another; they 


cannot agree to rule over the same district. If one 


got possession of the district he would crowd the 
other out ; you would not be liable to have two 
sets of robbers harrying the same district, for they 
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would interfere with one another. That is the 
working of selfishness among diseases, indicating 
that they are like human beings. If one gets pos- 
session it drives off everything else. There does 
not seem to be any other reason why persons should 
not have the fever and ague and the small-pox at 
the same time. The fever and ague is a devil, and 
if he gets possession he wants the whole posses- 
sion, and if he is strong enough to hold it the small- 
pox must back out. The various diseases are ene- 
mies to one another. That is an important thing 
to know; discover that and you will see that they 
are a shiftless set. They can’t combine and go in- 
to joint-stock companies. The civilization that is 
forming these great joint-stock companies is some- 
thing these devils don’t know anything about. 
They are behind the times, and must go down. 
There is agreement enough in the world to head 
them off. 





OUR VISITORS. 

Among our late callers was an Indian of the Mo- 
hawk tribe, now living in Canada, about thirty miles 
west of Kingston, on the line of the Grand Trunk 
Railway. He reported that about five hundred 
Mohawks reside there with their chief, and own a 
tract of fine land nine miles square. Many of them 
are thriving farmers, who are fast leaving the ways 
of their forefathers, and learning that they must be 
industrious and educate their young like the “ white 
man.” in order to become a prosperous people. 
The crops for the first time in two or three years 
look well in that locality. 


eens 


A resident of Atchison, Kansas, informed us, 
that when he left home, a few days since, the finest 
of peaches were selling for seventy-five cents a 
bushel, and the best Concord grapes brought only 
from six to ten cents a pound. The season is ear- 
lier there than with us. Our informant also 
stated that the crops are very promising this sea- 
son all through the West, and the prospect is that 
the prices of all kinds of western produce will 
he low. Atchison is a thriving place. having a 
population of nine thousand inhabitants, though 
the first houses were built only fifteen years ago. 
It is favorably situated on the west side of the Mis- 
souri river, with seven railroads centering there, 
and a prospect of soon having a bridge across the 
river for railway and other purposes. 


At Oshkosh, Wisconsin, there are fifty-two 
steam saw-mills, we were told by a late visitor 
from that thriving city of over twelve thousand in- 
habitants. Logs are rafted down the Fox river for 
one hundred miles by a chartered company to their 
hooms, some thirty-five miles from Oshkosh, 
whence they are taken by steam-tugs to the mills. 
Oshkosh has _ been settled only thirteen years, and 
is younger thanits chief competitor on Lake Win- 
nebazo, Fondulac, which owes its prosperity in 
part to the location there of the machine and re- 
pair-shops of the Northwestern Railway. The 
people in this part of Wisconsin are anxious that 
the Government should assist in carrying out the 
project of connecting the waters of the Fox with 
those of the Wisconsin. The distance between 
the two rivers is only twelve miles. If a suitable 
canal were made this distance, and the Fox river 
deepened in some places, boats would be able to 
go from Lake Winnebago to the Gulf of Mexico 
via the Mississippi river. 


A writer in the Boston 7ranscripft tells how, one 
morning, she remonstrated with her colored ser- 
vant for abusing his wife, upbraiding him after this 
manner: “Jack, what a pretty, little, smart wife 
you have! If I were you, I would try and make 
myself more agreeable to her. I would fill the coal- 
scuttle, feed the pig, gather the vegetables for her, 





and—and—I wouldn’t strike her.” 
swer from Jack was: 
Lou. 


The only an- 
“ Why! I’se done married 
I isn’t courting her!” 


CARBOLIC ACID IN SURGERY. 





BY G. E. CRAGIN. 


OMETIME in the month of August of the 
present year a member of the Oneida Commu- 
nity, 38 years of age, while trying to control a frac- 
tious horse which he was driving, reeeived a severe 
kick on the left leg, just below the knee. The 
blow was a hard one, the steel cork cutting a deep 
and ragged yash an inch long, besides splintering 
the edge of the tibia, and severely bruising the 
surrounding tissues. When first called we found 
the patient cold and faint from pain and loss of 
blood. A careful examination soon demonstrated 
beyond a doubt that the joint had been opened ; 
the flow of synovial fluid from the wound clearly 
indicating the true state of the case. After ascer- 
taining the real extent of the injury, we decided to 
adopt Lister’s Antiseptic treatment by Carbolic 
Acid, and it has proved so completely successful 
that we venture to give it in detail. 

The Carbolic Acid used was asolution of one part 
pure Acid with 30 parts of water. The wound was 
filled with this solution both by pouring it in and 
by means of a syringe—repeated till we were sure 
that every part of the wound was thoroughly satu- 
rated with the acid. The first sensation to the 
patient was not, of course, the most agreeable, as 
the acid bit and stung the raw flesh, but within ten 
minutes he was nearly free from pain, and told us 
we might do what we liked. 


We next prepared some carbolic putty, by mix- 
ing four parts boiled linseed oil, and one of pure 
acid, and making a putty or thick paste by means 
of common whiting. This putty was then spread 
on tin-foil, such as is used in sealing bottles of 
fruit. The putty should be laid one quarter of 
an inch thick, and cover and overlap every part 
of the wound. A small piece of foil dipped in the 
acid was placed directly on the wound, and the 
putty plaster laid on over the whole. Strips of ad- 
kesive plaster were then applied holding everything 
in place, and common roll bandage saturated with 
the acid over all. This dressing was allowed to re- 
main for three days and then changed. The wound 
was found to be ina healthy condition, and with- 
out any offensive smell. Fresh putty and tin-foil 
were applied every other day for three weeks, the 
wound gradually healing from the bottom without a 


single bad symptom, and with but very little dis- ’ 


charge. 


Within three weeks from the day he received the 
injury the patient was walking without difficulty to 
and from his work, a distance of one-fourth of a 
mile. The carbolic dressing was kept on till the 
cure was complete, the size and amount being 
gradually diminished. 

This method of treating wounds, abscesses, and 
sores of all kinds, was first introduced into Eng- 
land by Prof. Lister, who began his experiments at 
the Glasgow Infirmary in 1864. His papers on the 
the subject in Braithwaite’s Retrospect give some 
astonishing cases of recovery from severe injuries 
when the antiseptic treatment was thoroughly 
applied. 


“HOW IS THAT FOR HIGH?” 





[ One who read the paragraph in a late Cir- 
CULAR on this slang phrase gives his explanation 
of its origin as follows :] 

“ How ts that for high?” A person who has 
played the game of “old sledge” will at once 
recognise this expression as coming from the 
card-table. In this game the highest “trump” is 
always an important card. If it is the “ace” it 








not only gives you one point, but it may enable you 
to take the “knave,” and perhaps make “game,” 
thus giving you three points. In some such emer- 
gency as this, it is quite natural for a boisterous 
player, having the “ace,” to cry out, “ How is that 
for high?” Again, the holder of a card lower than 
the ace has some chance of being “high.” On 
playing it he sometimes puts outa feeler by asking, 
“ How is that for high ?” We used to know a card- ° 
player who was given to this kind of inquiry. He 
afterwards rose to the eminence of a tin-peddler. 
“How was that for high?” The currency which 
this bit of slang has obtained is owing to its fitting 
any one of a thousand cases where the question of 
superiority or excellence comes up; it is owing to 
the surprise it gives,—in short, to its wit. The 
lady who said, “ How is that for high ?” when she 
missed her chair and saton the floor, doubtless 
took a high seat for her wit and irony. A person 
who is ignorant of the barbarities of “old sledge,” 
or a little “thick,” will have a deal of trouble with 
this expression. It is for such we write. A man 
of intuition like our Stephen will never have any 
difficulty with it; he would see a hundred chances 
to use it. A man named Hiram once 
had a little trouble with Stephen. Sometime after- 
ward he had the misfortune to lose his property, 
and was glad for a while to live in one of his old 
tenement houses. Hearing of that, Stephen said, 
“How is that for‘ Hi?” thus making a good 
application of the slang in question, and also a 
very good pun. Those who object to this expres- 
sion on the ground of taste may comfort themselves, 
for it will exhaust its capabilities by and by, and 
then it will die an easy death. 





CLIMBING PLANTS. 
1. 
BY CHARLES. ELLIS. 

HIS class of plants appears to have been 
formed by the great Husbandman to cover 
and ornament the trunks of trees, craggy rocks, 
rough buildings, etc. Even unsightly objects may 
be made very beautiful by a good selection and 
careful treatment of these graceful plants. It 
seems to me that the grape-vine might be called 
king of this class. Its vigor, beauty and useful- 
ness are well-known. It is honored in the Bible 

above all other vegetable productions. 

The Trumpet Creeper (Z7ecoma radicans) is a 
strong grower, and its beautiful clusters of large 
and long flowers make it a great favorite. It 
throws out bunches of rootlets along its stem 
which attach it to any rough place in wall or bank. 
Although it grows wild in the southern part of 
Pennsylvania and Illinois, it requires some care and 
good training in this climate to make it do well. 
As the young shoots die part way down in winter, 
it is best to leave plenty of wood until spring, and 
then prune back, leaving only the strongest canes 
and these ten or twelve inches apart. The canes 
may be left longer as the plant attains strength. 
Care must be taken in training, when the luxuriant 
branches start out in spring, or they will fall down, 
tearing off last year’s growth with um. I recom- 
mend fastening the branches with shreds of cloth 
or leather to the walls, or tying securely if frames 
form the support, when the shoots are about 
one foot long, repeating the same operation. as 
often as necessary. The flowers grow in bunches at 
the ends of the shoots, therefore these must be 
left in sufficient numbers for the supply of flowers ; 
the rest may be pruned back to their starting point. 

The Virginia Creeper or American I vy (4 mpelop- 
sis guinguefolia) is the next in strength and vigor, 
with its fine, glossy foliage and interesting way of 
marching upward. It is common in wood and field 


around here, and is remarkably hardy ; and, although 
its flowers are of little value as ornaments, its 
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bunches of black berries are pleasing in winter, 
and its almost crimson foliage makes it quite a 
dandy among the autumnal tints. It throws out a 
sort of foot, with a dainty sponge on each toe, which 
at a proper time receives a touch from Nature’s var- 
nish-pot, and is securely planted on stone, brick, 
iron, bark, or even tin. This holds the aspiring 
shoot until another step is necessary to its progress, 
when the operation is repeated. A long series of 
steps is made each season. Little care is needed 
in training except to give direction to the shoots 
by fastening them in the proper place. It makes 
fine arbors, and is good to cover ruins or ornament 
suitable portions of cot or palace. 

The Bitter-sweet (Ce/astrus scandens) is another 
of our fine wild runners, growing vigorously with 
fine foliage, needing little care in training or prun- 
ing. It runs on its spiral path from the right hand, 
and is good for any frame-work, but need some 
care to fasten it to stone or brick. Its fine red 
berries make it valuable for winter decorations and 
bouquets. 


SUNRISE. 


BY MRS. M. A. HOARD. 





The pearly fringes of the eastern sky 
Redden to rubies at his touch afar 

Who opes the world’s shut doors. At his bright eye, 
Abashed, Night’s Queen hastens her silver car, 
And draweth after her each constant star. 
Pale and dissolving lesser glories lie 
Within the fiery chalice raised on high, 

From whence Day’s god pours matchless radiancy. 
So rose on earth with all-absorbing blaze 

The Sun of Righteousness. Man, who had trod 
With awful wonder Nature's mystic ways, 
Sees all her lights melt in diviner rays, 
No longer hymns his Vedas to her praise, 

Nor raises altars to an “unknown God.” 


Chicago, 1871. (Independent. 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


A BETTER STOCK OF MEN AND WOMEN NEEDED. 


The true reformer will lay the axe at the root of 
the tree, despite its effect upon old institutions and 
ideas. Setting aside preconceived notions, then, 
and reasoning logically, we are led irresistibly to 
conclude that for the attainment of the highest 
degree of practical goodness, we must have a better 
stock of men and women. How shall sucha stock 
be obtained? Let us ‘pay the same attention 
to the laws of parentage that our intelligent Amer- 
ican farmers are now giving to the rearing of cattle 
and horses ; let the physiological laws governing 
the functions of reproduction be made a part of 
the education of every young man and woman; let 
the absurd and false delicacy, which prevents fa- 
thers and mothers from conversing freely with 
their children and zzstructing them upon these sub- 
jects, be overcorhe ; let the hitherto impenetra- 
ble vail of mystery, which has ever enshrouded 
from the young the marital relation, be intelli- 
gently raised ; and the advance steps of progress in 
the right direction will have been taken, and a new 
era, fraught with joy and happiness to the race, in- 
augurated.—Z. M7. Foslyn, in the Revolution. 





CHILDREN’S RIGHTS. 


I believe in “ children’s rights ;” and if parents 
neglect, or are unable to care properly for them, 
let the State interpose and by law compel protec- 
tion and justice to them. They are an integral part 
of the State, and their relations to it are broader, 
deeper, more permanent and important than to 
their parents. From them all the various ranks are 
to be filled, all our great men and women, states- 
men, philosophers and reformers are to be obtained. 
Again, all are but integers of one great whole, and 
so intimately connected that the highest happiness 
of one depends in good degree upon the happiness 
of all; hence the duty of the State to secure to 
them such treatment from the beginning, and dur- 
ing infancy and childhood, as shall favor a well- 
developed body and brain, and a thorough educa- 
tion, with all the refining influences of our high- 
est civilization. Fanny Fern. 





MARRIAGE DIFFICULTIES—THEIR CAUSE AND. 
REMEDY. 
We insist that a life of useful toil on woman’s 


it is filled is removed to the form. 





part is better for her, nobler, more satisfying and 
more enriching, than a life of useless display. 
And, further, we contend that the more points of 
interest husband and wife have in common, the 
more they are brought in close and helpful rela- 
tions, the more they work together—each helping 
and cheering the other in the toil which is for the 
benefit of both—the happier, the healthier, and the 
more successful their lives will be. The tragedy 
of our married life comes from the separation of 
husbands and wives. They. live two distinct. lives. 
They occupy two separate spheres, as removed 
from each and as unlike as two different worlds. 
All their occupations, companionships, habits, 
hopes, ambitions, and living, force them apart. 
Nothing less than a miracle of grace, or a more 
miraculous love can hold them happily and helpfully 
together when business and fashion, like two 
stones put between the branches of a tree, compel 
them asunder. 

What our married life wants to-day, more than 
anything, is to take out these artificial and un- 
natural separators, and bring husband and wife 
together in natural relations. Let them have one 
interest, one work, a common partnership, a com- 
mon companionship, andacommon joy. Let them 
feel each other’s presence “from dewy morn till 
dusky eve,” in all their doings, each the sun of the 
other’s world. Let them labor together to build 
up the home, and rear children to intelligence, use- 
fulness, and virtue, and together strive to realize 
what is best in character and act, and we. shall 
have few unhappy marriages, and still fewer appli- 
cations for divorce. The solution of our marriage 
difficulty lies very largely in unions “such as these.” 
—Revolution. 


TYPE-SETTING BY STEAM. 





A Mr. Mackie, of Warrington, has patented a 
steam type-composing machine, and it is now used 
in several printing-offices, among others that of 
The Graphic, in London. The invention consists 
of two machines. One of these is a small one 
which has a key-board, like a piano, of 14 keys. 
The operator sets before him the copy which is to 
be put in type, and manipulates the keys, where- 
upon there is evolved from beneath an interminable 
strip of paper, two inches wide, which is full of 
punctures. Each one of these punctures corre- 
sponds with a letter of the written copy. The 
whole manuscript having thus been copied in 
punctures, the roll of punctured paper is set in a 
machine that looks like an iron center-table. The 
top of the center-table has all around its edge 
little boxes containing type. The top of the table 
then revolves. The punctured paper runs around, 
and when a certain type needed is reached, a little 
lever falls (by reason of the opening allowed one 
end of it by the hole in the paper), the other end 
touching and selecting the letter that is needed. 
The type so selected falls into place, and the row 
of selected type pours in a continuous stream out 
upon a regular composer’s stick, which as fast as 
This may all 
seem complex in the description, but it seems 
wonderfully smooth and simple when seen. A 
man engaged at the perforator, and three boys at 
the composer to feed the boxes. with type and 
space out the lines, set up a newspaper column as 
large as one of Zhe Times in one hour, which 
Mr. Mackie maintains is equal to the composition 
of eight men. It economizes 50 per cent. of out- 
lay. The inventor has been Io years on it, and 
has now certainly gained a success. When our 
commercial houses have Babbidge’s calculators in- 
stead of clerks, and our newspaper offices have re- 
volving center-tables instead of compositors, why 
should not Mr. Carlyle’s dream of an iron auto- 
matic Prime Minister be realized? The Republi- 
cans of England will do the handsome thing by 
any Yankee who will invent an automaton Queen 
that can sign her name and not have a large family. 
To return to Mr. Mackie for a moment, I may add 
that this machine costs £500, and the inventor ad- 
vertises that he is prepared to undertake type-set- 
ting for one year in any house that purchases, at 
three pence per thousand (whatever the size of 
type), set in 18 inch lines. Mackie is proprietor of 
The Warrington Guardian, the largest paper in 
England, equal to 112 columns of Zhe Times, and 
it certainly is set up very neatly, set up by his ma- 
chine, all varieties being used—small pica, minion, 
and senparell.—Ragitel Paper. 


The sap of the Ink plant, which grows in New 
Granada, is adapted without any preparation, says 
the London Chemist, for the purpose of writing. 





It shows at first on paper a reddish tint, but after 
a few hours becomes a deep black. Steel pens 
are much less affected by this sap than by ordinary 
ink. The virtue of the plant seems to have been 
discovered by the Spaniards. Some parchments 
written partly with the sap and partly with ink 
were sent to Europe, and during the voyage were 
soaked in sea water, from which treatment the 
parts written with common ink became illegible, 
but the parts written with the sap were not in the 
least injured. 


FACTS AND TOPICS. 

A writer in the Chicago Republican who has been 
investigating the causes of the * social evil,” says, 
“]T am thoroughly convinced that more girls are 
seduced into a life of shame through a desire to 
keep up with the times in fashionable attire than in 
any other way. In fact, I believe that three out of 
five enter the gate that leads to destruction through 
the wiles of the tempter—Fashion.” 

The School of Horticulture for women, recently 
established in Newton, Mass., has proved to be one 
of the best of hospitals. Girls, who at first could 
work not more than two hours daily, soon are able 
to pass eight hours in the greenhouse and garden ; 
and their reddened cheeks and robust health, good 
appetites, fresh complexions and red blood, are visi- 
ble proofs of the benefit which this sensible experi- 
ment confers. The establishment has proved a 
success in every way. A second greenhouse has 
been erected by the girls themselves, who have 
boarded and glazed it all without assistance. This 
addition is a square of seventeen feet, and in both 
houses thirty-five hundred plants are now repotted 
and flourishing. Besides the greenhouses is a 
vegetable garden, where the girls can go out in the 
season, and exercise themselves into an excellent 
condition of health in the open air. The green- 
houses are yielding a pretty sum of money already. 
—Revolution. 





Mrs. Burleigh says that in the whole circle of 
her acquaintances she knows but one family of 
large means who live simply, and by actual de- 
monstration show how much finer is culture than 
elegance of upholstery; and she adds that if those 
model housekeepers only would distinguish be- 
tween the essential and the non-essential, the nec- 
essary and the superfluous, a true hospitality and 
elaborate feeding, between the order and cleanliness 
that serve the family and the fastidiousness that 
tyrannizes, they would loose a mill-stone from 
about their necks, and add glad, rich years to their 
impoverished lives.— evolution. 





For some time past the idea has been gaining 
ground that the Gulf Stream is gradually changing 
its course, sending its current nearer the American 
shore. Sea. captains have from time to time as- 
serted that this is the fact; some of them saying 
that it almost touches the land at Cape Hatteras. 
It is only within a few years that the Spanish 
mackerel has been found on our coast, and now 
the pompenau, which has long been known to New 
Orleans and the Gulf States as a most delicious 
fish is taken in our northern waters. Old fisher- 
men say that these fish are peculiar to the waters 
of the Gulf Stream. One of two things then 
must be true; either the stream has changed its 
course, or the fish their habits. Our ignorance of 
the cause for such a change in the Gulf Stream 
cannot well be considered fatal to the theory, so 
long as the cause of the Stream itself is no more 
satisfactorily explained. 


When we consider the great importance and 
extent of our fisheries, it seems very remarkable, 
says Prof. Verril, in the American Naturalist, that 
so little reliable information has been recorded con- 
cerning the habits even of our most common and 
important species of fishes, while the nature of 
their food is still very imperfectly known. He 
finds that on the coast of New Jersey the striped 
bass or “rock” white perch, weak fish, and king 
fish feed on the common shrimp. The shad feeds 
on a small shrimp-like creature called J/yszs. The 
menhaden appears to obtain its nourishment by 
swallowing the mud, and digesting the organic 
particles contained in it. The flounder feeds on 
various shrimps and their allies ; while the favorite 
food of ‘the blue fish was observed in August off 
Long Island to be a reddish worm, two or three 
inches in length, which swims on the surface of the 
water. At Eastport, Maine, he found the food of 


the haddock to consist of all sorts of shell-fish, 
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worms, fishes, etc. ; while the herring and young 
cod feeds on some species of Mysis, which swim 
in shoals on the surface of the ocean. 





The /ndependent publishes an interesting article 
by Elihu Burritt on “ Free Drinking Fountains of 
Knowles,” in which he claims that our institu- 
tions are molding those of other countries into 
like character and image. Like the competitive 
struggles of “the gauges” in railway history the 
contests of the nations must hereafter be ¢he dat- 
tles of the levels—or a strife to see which nation 
shall raise and maintain the whole mass of the 
people upon the highest level of intelligence and 
moral virtue—not which of the competing nations— 
United States, England, Prussia, etc.—can produce 
the most profound thinkers, nor which the best 
writers, but which can produce the most readers 
per each thousand of its population. This he calls 
the American speciality, and affirms it is the only 
preéminence we can hope to maintain. To this 
end “Free Libraries” are recommended as the 
drinking fountains that are needed in all our towns 
and villages. 


THE NEWS. 





It is understood that the President has ap- 
pointed W. -M. Merideth of Pennsylvania, and 
Caleb Cushing of Massachusetts, as Counsel for 
the United States before the Board of Arbitration 
at Geneva. 


The cattle “foot” and * mouth ” disease is be- 
coming so prevalent in England, that the author- 
ities of this country refuse to permit the importa- 
tion of English cattle. 


Daylight and some railroad directors and en- 
gineers passed through the Skawangunk tunnel, on 
the Midland Railroad, Sept. 19. Trains are ex- 
pected to make the passage by Jan. 1, and also over 
the whole of the New Jersey portion of the Mid- 
land. 


Two cases of cholera are said to have occurred 
in South Amboy, New Jersey, among German im- 


migrants recently arrived. The cholera in Europe. 


appears to be increasing in Northern Germany 
without any diminution in Russia. An unusual 
number of deaths from diarrhea are reported in 
Paris and London. 


U. S. Chief Justice MacKean has charged a 
Grand Jury of Utah, from which all polygamists 
were “excused,” that the crimes of murder, arson, 
larceny, bigamy, &c., are the same in Utah as in 
the rest of the United States, and it is their duty 
to enforce the laws. 


The wheat crop of England is reported consider- 
ably deficient this year. Of hops there is not over 
one-third of an average crop. 


Over one thousind acres are devoted to vine- 
yards on the west side of Seneca Lake, between 
Watkins and Dresden. 


Immense numbers of blue fish and Spanish 
mackerel are caught at Greenport and Orient, 
Long Island. “Latham Brothers’ secured 1000 
of the latter in three days, which sold for one dol- 
lar each. 


The Mormons of Utah are again in collision 
with the United States officers, having attempted 
to deliver and secrete some prisoners who had 
been indicted for murder by the U. S. courts. 


The mayor of Tallahassee, Florida, has received 
information that twenty cases of yellow fever in 
epidemic form have occurred at Cedar Keys, and 
has issued a proclamation enjoining extra precau- 
tionary measures against it by the use of disinfec- 
tants. 


The excitement in New York city over its 
municipal affairs does not yet show any abatement ; 
and under the pressure of public opinion in- 
vestigations are carried on and discoveries made 
that are calculated to keep it alive. It is under- 
stood now that it was the design in granting an in- 
junction, to make it necessary for the Comptroller to 
resign his office ; but after refusing to do so he ap- 
pointed a deputy, into whose hands he resigned all 
the business of his office until the first of February 
next. This was done by the advice of prominent 
men in the interest of the people. The Mayor 
immediately attempted to remove him, and ten- 
dered the office to Gen. McClellan, who de- 
clined it. It has since been found that other 
vouchers are missing besides those last taken. 
Closely following this discovery came the announce- 





ment that T. M. Haggerty, janitor of the Court 
House, and Charles Balsh, his assistant, have been 
arrested as the parties concerned in the late rob- 
bery. A servant woman of the former, who was 
knowing to the fact, revealed the secret to the 
Comptroller, and remains of the papers have been 
found where they were burned. The investigations 
of the Comptroller’s books show that the city debt 
has been increased since Jan. Ist, 1869, from thirty- 
six millions to ninety-seven millions, and there are 
not funds on hand even to pay the common 
laborers. 


Sweden is reérganizing and strengthening her 
army. The only apparent cause is an apprehenston 
of hostilities etepen Germany and Russia, but 
Germany is proposing to put her army on a peace- 
footing of 400,000 men. 


The opposition to the dogma of Infallibility ap- 
pears to be spreading and gaining strength in Eu- 
rope; and it really looks now as if that dogma 
might prove the ‘last straw to break the camel’s 
back.” We learn that in Austria, not only in the 
German provinces but in Hungary, the movement 
against the ultramontane doctrines is becoming 
quite as strong as in the German Empire ; and 
even the Emperor has written a letter rebuking 
some Hungarian Bishops who threatened to bring 
suit against the Minister of Instruction for his re- 
fusal to have the Infallibility dogma promulgated. 
A fund has been started to support excommuni- 
cated priests, and those deprived of their benefices 
for their adhesion to the ‘old faith.” Both the 


} governments and the people appear to be thor- 


oughly aroused by the encroachments of the ultra- 
montanists, the governments supporting the people 
in their rebellion against the churches, and shield- 
ing them from its persecution. 


A correspondent of the London Times passed 
through the Mont Cenis tunnel in thirty-eight 
minutes, and reports that the air along the route is 
wholesome, the road ne :rly level, with a slight in- 
clination toward Piedmont, and the work very 
thoroughly done. The tunnel is seven and seven- 
tenths miles in length, from Fourneaux in Savoy, 
on the French side, to Bardanneche in Piedmont, 
on the Italian side, and is twenty-six and one-half 
feet wide—a width sufficient for four tracks. The 
House of Savoy claims the credit of originating 
the project of building the tunnel, which cost 
$13,000,000, of which amount France is to pay 
about one-half. The Italian Government and a 
railroad company of Turin are responsible for the 
other half. The road is now open to travel. 
Among the toasts drank at the opening celebration 
was one “To the Memory of Cavour,” who was for 
many years the head of the Ministry of Sardinia, 
and subsequently of Italy. 


The congress of German Catholic Bishops, which 
was called to meet at Fulda early in September, 
has closed without any apparent result favorable to 
the strengthening of their cause. They reaffirmed 
their adhesion to the dogma of Papal Infallibility, 
and censured the Government for its course in re- 
gard to it, and advised non-interference in Church 
matters on the part of the State, but yielded to the 
popular voice so far as to abolish the daily morn- 
ing services, and change some of the forms of 
worship which have hitherto been held impor- 
tant. 


The National Guards of France are gradually 
disbanding without any disturbance. Petitions 
are in circulation asking for the dissolution of the 
National Assembly. 


The French Assembly has adjourned until Dec. 
4th., after appointing a Committee of 25 of the 
members to conduct the executive part of the gov- 
ernment during the recess. It also, by nearly a 
unanimous vote, ratified the new Custom’s Treaty 
that has been negotiated between France and Ger- 
many ; but not without a slight alteration, which 
is likely to defeat, or at least postpone, the treaty. 
It has aes considered necessary to refer the case 
to the Government at Berlin. 


M. Thiers in his message to the Assembly be- 
fore the adjournment made use of language which 
has led many in this country to think that his in- 
fluence will be given to the restoration of a mon- 
archy. Others will not believe that he will so 
easily falsify his past record. 


The court martial at Versailles has sentenced 
Rochefort to. transportation to a penal colony for 
life. 


. Austria has sent an Embassador Extraordinary 
to the Russian Court. 








RECEIPTS FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


H. F., Greenup, Ill., $1.00; A. W. R., Greenup, IIl., $1.00; 
B. M., Sherburne, Vt., $1.00; A. C. G., Philadelphia, Pa., $2.00 
D. P. S., lowa City, Iowa, $2.00; . A. P., Fall River, Mass., 


octs.; O. W., Baldwinsville, N. Y., $1.00; W. J. B., Boston, 
ass., $2.00; W. M. L., Mianus, Conn., 51 cts.; T. W., New 
York, $2.00. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk, and Ribbons, of their own manufac- 
ture, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community. 





STEEL TRAPS. 


Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





MACHINE--SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 


Silk Machinery, Lifting-Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and all kinds of ag- 
ricultural, machine and light castmgs, on hand or made to order. 
General Jobbing and Repairing done on reasonable terms. Descrip- 
tive price-list sent on application. Address, 

One1pa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MOUNT TOM PRINTING--HOUSE. 


Orders for all kinds of Book and Job Printing will be promptly 
attended to. Manufacturers’ Illustrated Catalogues made a spe- 
ciality ; also, Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of Card, 
Circular and Bill-head Printing Improved facilities enable this 
establishment to do a superior quality of work at moderate prices. 
Address, WALLINGFORD ComMuNITY, 

Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $2.00 

Male Continence; or Self-control in Sexual Inter- 
course. A Letter of Inquiry, answered by J. H. Noyes. 
50 cents per dozen. 

Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price, 
$1.50 per volume, or sent (post-paid) by mail at $1.75. 


° ° a a 

Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,’”’ ‘‘ Spirit- 
ual wives,”” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price, 25 cts. 

Hand-Book of The Oneida Community ; Contain- 


ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles, Price, 25 cts. 


Price, 25 


Price, 


NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, ca be had on application at the 
office of the CircuLAR: 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-Eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, neatly ted on fine led board 16 
by 20. Price $1.75. ‘ 

Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above. 
$1.75. 

South and East Fronts of the Community Dwelling, giving a good 
view of the New Wing, occupied by the Children—8 by 10; mounted 
on tinted board 10 by 12, with ornamental border. Price $1.00. 

STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings, looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 15, South and East Fronts. 

Price of stereoscopic views 40 cts. for single picture, three for 
$1.00, six for $1.75, or $3 50 per doz. 

Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 





Price 
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